“See you don’t let it die,” Sasha warned him 
colicitously. “Theres an order about cows in 
ne too. Anyone who lets their cattle die will 
severely punished.” 

“Too bad tor you, meister!” exclaimed Lu- 
isenko. making no ellort to conceal his enjoyment. 
“They Il clip your cow's tail off, and then, if it 
dies. thev'll take both hides—yours, and the cow’s.” 

Springing up, Lyutov shouted: 

“Come on, come on, get back to work! You’ve 
had enough. Of all the things you pick to read!” 

Reluctantly, the workers took up their shovels 
and barrows. 

Sasha usually walked home from work alone 


That evening, as he passed through the gates, 
Opanasenko caught up with him, 


be 


“Bring around some more of those papers, 
sonny, he said. “You know how to read, all 
right. And why don’t you come out to my place, 
some time? Svetlana gets no company, day in, 


day out. It’s lonely for her. We'll have some 
tea. and talk things over.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Alexei Ivanovich Pyrin was a reserved and 
untalkative man. His face, phlegmatically com- 
posed—his light, expressionless eyes—his low, 
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toneless voice, were not of a type that is easily 
remembered. Meeting him for the first time, Deo. 
ple would forget him as soon as he was out of 
sight. Meeting him again, they would not recog. 
nize him. 

Pyrin worked as master mechanic in the com- 
bustion bureau, where his interests were confined 
to the functioning of the contro] apparatus, For 
eight years, he had served as dues collector in his 
trade union group; but all attempts to draw him 
more actively into social life had failed. He 
attended meetings regularly, but had never been 
heard to speak at one. 

Knowing his job to perfection, he easily 
eliminated all trouble arising in the most intri- 
cate apparatus. A passion for minute, painstak- 
ing labour, inherited from his father, who had 
been a watchmaker, would often keep him in the 
shops long after hours, bringing to rights some 
particularly capricious mechanism. He took greal 
pleasure in repairing clocks and watches. Simple 
jobs did not interest him; but he would sit up 


all night, if need be, over some complicated prob- 
lem. 

At the works, when he had a free moment, 
he liked to visit the shops and watch the differ- 
Ol apparatus in operation. What especially attract- 
ed him was the new system of automatic thermal 
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regulation recently installed in the 


open-hearth 
shop. Watching from a distance, he would gmile 


condescendingly at the Important air of the melter. 
pacing up and down beside the furnace. A good 
half of the melter’s work was done for him by 
automatic appliances. And Pyrin would reflect: 
“Think it’s you that runs that furnace? No! 
1 run it. It's my eyes, the ardometers, that sce 
into the inmost secrets: my nose, the gas analyz. 


er, that tests the smoke; my hands that regulate 
the amount of air, set and reset t 


A single appliance out of order 
ine importance will go flying!” 

But the instruments seldom went out of order: 
and Pyrin was seldom remembered. 

For several years, Alexei Ivanovich had shared 
= apartment with the Zambergs, who looked on 
him almost as one of their family. 

Zamberg was called to the colours at the very 
outset of the war. In parting, he requested Pyrin 
lo lend a helping hand, should it be needed, to 
his wife. Faina Solomonovna, and the two little 
firls. 

Pyrin nodded silently. 

hen evacuation began, Alexei Ivanovich and 
Faing Solomonovna firmly made up their minds 
to leave. Not even when three-year-old Nina, the 
Zambergs’ younger daughter, came down with 


he instruments. 
» and all your 
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scarlet fever, did their decisio 


few days later Lida, the elder daughter, also 
fell ill; and Faina Solomonovna began to Wavey 
At first the evacuation trains had included spe. 
cial sleeping cars for the sick; but by the 


. . ° time 
Lida’s illness was diagnosed, 


these were One, 

Now the trains were made up entirely of freight 

cars. Tearfully, Faina Solomonovna decided to 

Stay, despite Lida’s pleas and protests. Pyrin 
decided to Stay with them. 

“It’s fate, little Lida,” 


favourite. “We’]] get along somehow. A watch- 
maker will never starve. He’ll always be able io 
help others along.” 

They did not speak aloud of the real trouble 
that was gnawing at their hearts, It was too fear- 
ful for speech, too fearful even for thought. 

After the German occupation of the town, 

mployment in a private watch re- 
- Only now did he realize how at- 
become to the comrades with whom 
sO Many years; how necessary to 
was the consciousness of useful 
d honestly performed. But he did 
he works. He would not help the 


n change, But 


he told his sobbing 


he had worked 
his well-being 
labour, well an 
not return to t 
Germans, 

Soon the Jewish con 


gregation which the Ger- 
mans had organized in 


the town issued announce. 
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calling upo? 


ents as 
diately en aa 
Faina Solomonovh’ 


any trouble. Te 
than others: e 
er—old Goltzmet 
years ago. He's 
what’s what, and 
And next day 
house, Faina Solo 
tion office. She ca 
danger averted. 
Returning fron 
the apartment en 
learned that the ‘ 
monovna and lit 
had managed to - 
haired, she did 
persuaded the Ge 
Pyrin’s housemaix 
Alexei Ivano 
night, a block 
badly damaged in 
in with barbed 
entrance, guarded 
darmerie with b 
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jents calling upon all Jews to register imme- 
jiately. Pyrin, was far more upset by this than 
raina Solomonovna. Try as he might to dissuade 
ner from registering, she insisted stubbornly: 

“T's an order, and [ must obey. I don’t want 
anv trouble. Everyone's registering, Am I better 
than others? The congregation has a good lead- 
er —old Goltzman, the one that kept a store once. 
vears ago. He’s a smart old man, He knows 
what's what, and he won’t betray us.” 

And next day, slipping quietly out of the 
house, F'aina Solomonovna went to the registra- 
tion office, She came home happier, thinking the 
danger averted. 

Returning from work, one evening, Pyrin found 
the apartment empty. Enquiring next door, he 
learned that the Germans hiad taken Faina Solo- 
monovna and little Nina. Neighbours, however, 
had managed to rescue Lida. Blue-eyed and fair- 
haired, she did not look Jewish, and they had 
persuaded the Germans that she was a Russian, 
Pyrin’s housemaid. 

Alexei Ivanovich hurried to town, In one 
night, a block of big three-storey buildings, 
sadly damaged in the air attacks, had been fenced 
in with barbed wire. There was only one 
‘ntrance, guarded by a large detail of army gen- 
darmerie with big metal badges on their black 
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greatcoals. One after another, army trucks ¢;,, 


ed with women, children, old people, tur, 


in here. It was the ghetto. 

Alexei Ivanovich joined the crowd watclhijo. 
from the other side of the street. He could d 
no good, of course, waiting out there; but he 
could not go home. He remained until darkness 
fell, when one of the gendarmes scattered the 
crowd by a burst from his automatic. 

At home, Pyrin went to bed, but could not 
sleep. Lida had stayed with the neighbours, and 
he was glad of that. How could he have looked 
her in the eyes? 

Every day, after work, Pyrin hurried to the 
ghetto gate and stood there among the crowd until 
it was too dark to see. Listening to the talk, he 
shared in all the fears and all the hopes of bis 
fellow watchers. Some optimists declared that the 
Germans had set aside for the Jewish population 
an extensive territory, to which the ghetto inmates 
would eventually be shipped. 

7 a Saturday, Pyrin’s employer kept him a! 
inenes italien rel ana, he reached his — 
he saw at same thes oh But even in the darkness 

1¢© ghetto no longer existed. 


J here Wi ; 
sila Betag _ 7 i n the street, no guard at the 
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Paralyzed with shock, Alexei Ivanovich stood 
for a long time staring in at the open gate. 

A passing patrol hailed him. He did not an- 
swer, They might have killed him, for it was 
forbidden, under pain of death, to appear in the 
streets at so late an hour. But, amicably inclined 
for once, they swung a rifle butt across his shoul- 
ders and let him go. 

Pyrin moved slowly in the direction of the 
huge quarry where several mass shootings had 
already taken place. Halfway there, however, he 
turned sharply back towards home. Now he walked 
still more slowly, shuddering at the thought of 
what he must tell Lida. She must know the truth. 
And what would he tell Zamberg, when the Red 
Army returned? 

At the Zambergs’ open door, he stopped 
short in amazement. 

On the couch, with Lida in her arms, lay Faina 
Solomonovna; in the crib lay Nina, fast asleep. 

Faina Solomonovna described to him what 
she had gone through in the ghetto. She had 
been very fortunate. Finding one room with 
unbroken windows, the mothers had requisitioned 
it as a hospital for sick children. This had saved 
Nina’s life. In the last few days, too, life in the 
ghetto had become a little easier. Now and then, 
they had even received hot food. 
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“Well. it's all over now,” said Pyrin, draw. 
ing a long breath of relief. But Lida’s reproach. 
ful glance stopped the words on his lips. 

“No. its not over, Alexei Ivanovich,” Faing 
Solomonovna answered sadly, avoiding his eyes, 
“Were supposed to go back there in five days, 
The Germans say they'll send us to Palestine. But 
I'm not going back. Here, look at. this.” 

From the bosom of her dress she produced 
a sheet of paper, with a brief, handwritten text. 
Over the text was a tiny red star. Pyrin had 
often heard of these leaflets. This, however, was 
the first that he had actually seen. 

“Comrades,” he read aloud, 
broke over the word, once so accustomed, now 
sO rare and dear. “The organization of the 
Jewish congregation was a despicable trap, Many 
of you were fooled into registering because the 
Germans were backed by the bourgeois-nationalist 
elements stil] persisting among you. And what 
won these bourgeois hangers-on was the promise 

of passage to Palestine—the Capitalist country 


they have always wanted to live in, 
“The dispersal of the 


Gestapo trap. Why did th 


ghetty? 


and his voice 


chetto is 4 second foy] 


! e Germans disperse the 
g Because not all, by far, had reZistered 
The Germans want all the Jews, to the very last. 
to put their heads into the noose, ) 
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“Put no faith in the fascist hangmen, no faith 
in the bourgeois nationalists! 

Tele 

“What do the letters at the bottom mean?” 
Pyrin asked. 

Faina Solomonovna shrugged silently. 

“It’s the Town Committee, mother,” Lida said. 
faintly, but with unshakable confidence. “It’s 
our Soviet authority, still in town, We must 
trust it, as we always did. You're right. You 
mustn't go back to the ghetto.” 

By morning, everything was settled. Faina 
Solomonovna, with Nina, would go to live with 
friends in another part of town; Lida would 
remain with the neighbours, for she still needed 
care after her illness, and Pyrin would live at 
home. as usual, 


When Lida fell asleep, Faina Solomonovna 
said softly: 

74 - ° 

Alexei Ivanovich, whatever becomes of me. 
you must save Lida. It’s my only request to 
you. my last request. maybe. Have I your prom- 
ise ?”? 

He bowed his head, turned grey in these last 
days, but did not speak, 


Herr von Stammer, the Gestapo chief, had 
miscalculated. Very few returned to the ghetto 
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on the appointed day. 
order was posted in the s 
Ukrainian, Yiddish. 

‘n the town and _ its en- 
ere ordered to report to the ghetto im- 
bringing their valuables, and also the 
h addresses attached. 


shot. Al! 


Next morning, a ne 
treets, in three languages: 


Russian, 

All Jews. residing 
virons W 
mediately, 
keys to their apartments, wit 
Those whi failed to come would be 


cealing Jews would be shot. 


persons con 
d by the town Komman- 


The order was signe 
dant, Colonel Pfaul. 

Faina Solomonovna stayed with 
for several days. In the end, however, tormented 
by fear for these people who were sheltering her. 
che returned home. She was seized at once and 
thrown into the ghetto. 

Again, every evening, Alexei Ivanovich has- 
tened from work to the ghetto gate, to stand 
with the watching crowd until darkness fell 
When he got home, Lida would hurry to him. 
During the day, he entrusted her to the well 
hours, who had to watch sharply to prevent _ 
from slipping away to join her mother in a 
ghetto. Intelligent far beyond her fifteen . 
Lida never cried, never reproached. Only Once, 
when Pyrin returned, thin and worn fro oe 
evening's fruitless watching outside the 1 me 

Loetto, 


her friends 


did ghe gay: 
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“How I begged you and mother to take us 
away! What if Nina and I had died in the 
‘rain? That would have been better than this. 
And mother would be safe!”’ 

Alexei Ivanovich did not reply, What could 
he have said? 

On Sunday, Lida insisted that he take her 
with him. 

There were more people than usual in the 
street before the ghetto, that morning, and more 
cendarmes than usual on guard. The Komman- 
dant’s car stood just outside the gate. Clearly. 
something was in preparation. 

As ten o'clock approached, the gendarmes 
began to drive the people off the street, onto the 
sidewalk opposite. Exactly at ten the gate swung 
open. An armed convoy appeared, and behind 
x 6 es 

Until that moment, Pyrin had still cherished 
some vague, unreasoning hope. But when he saw 
these unfortunates he realized at once that they 
were being driven to the grave. 

Dressed in strange rags, they came: mothers 
with children, women without children. children 
without parents, old people. 

Faint with horror, Alexei Ivanovich looked 
into every passing face, hoping, yet fearing. to 
see Faina Solomonovna. 
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Was that not she, stumbling through, the. 
slush in stockinged feet? Was that not she, wir) 
a half-naked child in her arms? Was that no) 
she, supported tenderly by two old women wh, 
themselves could barely walk? 

The soldiers hurried them on, but still the: 
looked into the crowd, seeking a parting glimpse 
of friends and loved ones. Someone in the crowd 
Hung a warm jacket to one of the women, who 
was shivering in a torn bedroom wrapper. When 
she tried to catch it, a soldier pushed her 
roughly aside with the butt of his automatic. The 
jacket fell to the ground, and no one picked 
it up. 

“Lida!” 

The faint cry brought Pyrin to himself. 

Faina Solomonovna was very near, with little 
Nina in her arms. Yes, those were her eyes, 
so big and dark. But the face? Shrivelled, ema- 
ciated, the face of an old. old woman! 

“Faina Solomonovna!” Pyrin cried. He pushed 
along the sidewalk Opposite the 
condemned, straining to hear her 
Feverishly, he tightened his grip 
arm. 

“Farewell,” Faina Solomonovna 


Unable to tear her eyes from Lida’s fac 
tered and stood still. 


column of 
last words. 
on [Ljida’s 


Whispered. 


€, she fal- 
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imsel f. 
With little 
her eyes, 
elled, ema- 
n! 

He pushed 
column of 
ast words. 
on Lida’s 


Whispered. 
‘CE, she fal- 


A soldier swung up his gun and struck her 
with the butt. 

Her head jerked back, and her arms dropped. 
Nina fell onto the slushy pavement. The mother 
knelt to lift her child, but the soldier flung the 
little girl away with a brutal kick, 

“Mother!” 

With unexpected strength, Lida wrenched her 
arm free. Raising her mother, she walked on by 
her side, 

Pyrin hurried to Nina; but something roared 
deafeningly, and he dropped face down on the 
pavement. 

When he opened his eyes, the column of 
condemned was gone. That was the first thing 
he saw. Lida, too, was gone. 

Strangers helped him to his feet. Then he 
saw Nina, wrapped in a coat, in the arms of a 
cirl in a light summer dress. Someone offered 
him a handkerchief, he could not understand 
what for. Then pain made him raise a hand to 
his ear, It was covered with blood. 

“Can you walk?” the girl asked. Her face 
was pale and stern. 

Pyrin nodded. 

They turned down a narrow, unfamiliar street. 
The girl walked ahead, with Nina in her. arms. 
She walked slowly, and Pyrin hurried, ah! how 
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he hurried after her. Yet he could not catch up, 
could not come close enough to look at Nina 
They walked endlessly, he thought; but when he 
glanced back, it was only two blocks, 

In somebody’s room, Nina was undressed and 
laid down in a bed, while Pyrin stared glassy. 
eyed at the tiny body, already turning blue. 

Thus did Serdyuk find them, at Maria Grev. 
tsova’s, Seeing a stranger in the room, Serdyuk 
was about to leave; but the man’s eves held 
him. 

Bending over the bed, he took the child’s cold 
hand in his and sought the pulse. Then he laid 
it gently down, and bared his head. 

Looking in at. Maria’s again, a few days 
later, Serdyuk found Pyrin there once more. 

Alexei Ivanovich told them al] that had 
happened. He told his story in low, even tones-— 
so low and even that Serdyuk’s hair bristled. 

And Serdyuk knew that this man could he 
trusted. 


CHAPTER TWEN TY-SEVEN 


Slowly, haltingly, consciousness returned. 

“What’s the matter?” Krainey asked, He tried 
to sit up, but his head seemed glued to the 
pillow, 


I1ld 


> 


The nurse, a German woman with rusty-col- 
sured eyebrows, motioned him to lie still. She 
oured a spoonful of some liquid into his mouth, 
and left the room. Krainev tried to turn his head. 
Pain shot through his temple, Raising a hand, 
with great difficulty, he touched his forehead, It 
was bandaged. Vaguely, as from a great distance, 
came the recollection of a shot fired at him. Days 
and events slowly took shape in memory. 

Who was this man who had condemned him 
to death? A member of the Soviet underground, 
commissioned by his organization? Or simply a 
rank-and-file patriot, representing no organiza- 
tion, acting on his own? Whoever he was, how he 
must have hated Krainev! 

But again memory clouded, and Krainev lost 
consciousness. 

Waking once more, he tried to move his limbs. 
Both arms obeyed, and one leg. The other leg 
lay motionless. Motionless, too, lay his head. 
heavy as though all the weight of his body were 
concentrated here. 

Food was brought: hot beef broth. He drank 
it down eagerly. 

In the afternoon, the silent nurse brought 
him milk and white bread, He drank the milk. 
but could not eat the bread. His temple hurt 
when he attempted to chew. 
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A doctor came in, Sergei Petrovich recogni, 
him: the town’s oldest physician, a genera] p;, 
titioner. Irina had consulted him about Vadim. }/ 
was consulted in all needs and all emergencic: 
including such as required surgical ability. 

The doctor did not answer Krainev’s question: 
He did not seem to hear them. The nurse we: 
silent as before. Out in the hall, the doctor talkec 
both in Russian and in German; yet when he 
entered the room he appeared to lose the gift 0 
speech. 

Many days passed. The doctor came _ often 
by day and by night. He felt Krainev’s pulse. 
moved the stethoscope over his chest, changed 
the bandages regularly. But he answered 1° 
questions, Krainev shouted and cursed, hopir’ 
to provoke some word of anger. And still | 
could read nothing in the old man’s eyes bul 
cold indifference. 


One day, as the doctor wrote out a ne\ 
prescription, Krainey noticed the date at tlhe 
top: November twentieth. 

Vadimn’s birthday! The sixth. This vear. 
Krainey had promised to buy the hoy a pedal 
automobile, He reealled Vadim’s nursery. with its 
nich glore of loys, And lis niin slipped back 
tO This Own childhood What toys had he had to 
play with, Jitthe Seryozha Krainev, when he was 
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ay years old? Kmpty match boxes, a rag ball, 
cqucklebones. Only once in his life had he had 
, real tov: a wooden horse, daubed in ridiculous 
slours. with a moth-eaten tail and a head too 
large for its body. Many years had since passed; 
nut Sergei Petrovich still remembered clearly his 
sestatic joy at the realization that this treasure 
was his own. 

Krainev had tried to give his son all that 
he himself had lacked in childhood, a!l that had 
Slled his childish dreams. Once every week, he 
had taken the boy to town and allowed him to 
choose any toy on the store shelves that pleased 
him. And invariably, on such days, Sergei Pet- 
rovich had recalled another day, long past. 

On that day, the gendarmes seized his uncle 
Grigori. Servozha ran to his father, full of be- 
wildered questions; and his father told him: 

“Your uncle wanted to bring us all a new 
life, so I could buy you a fresh toy every Sun- 
day,” 

Seryozha’s father, Pyotr Krainev, did not live 
to enjoy this new life, in which the finest. the 
most cherished dreams could be fulfilled. 

An active participant in the working-class 
movement, he was compelled to go into hiding 
when Whiteguard bands seized the mining hil 
in which he. lived. Every evening the boy, er 
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yozha, with a loaf of bread under his coat, woul; 
set out across the steppe towards a distant mip. 
Entering the adit, he would light a candle aj, 
pick his way to the first crosscut. Here he wou); 
stop and whistle, long and piercingly. Echo wou); 
multiply his signal many times over. And then, 
when the echo died, Seryozha would hear an | 
answering whistle, Soon heavy footsteps would 
sound in the distance, A miner’s lamp would glim 
mer, nearer, nearer, and Pyotr Krainev woull 
appear out of the shadows. The boy would give 
his father the bread he had brought, and relate 
all he knew of developments in. the town. He was 
only thirteen, but life had already taught him to 
see and to understand. 

Usually, Seryozha would return home in 
mediately. Sometimes, however, his father allowed 
him to stay in the mine overnight, 

They would settle down in a distant stope. 
on a bed of straw brought from the deserted un- 


( y & e 
lerground stable, and talk for hours in the dark- 
ness. 

N CVer bef OTe had they la lked SO much {o- 
gether, never before had Seryozha be 
attached to his father, ag in these sts Hessi 

; SC er : ervuous 
days. Seryozha’s mother had died when : 7 
* ’ ¥ ! it. 
only eight. His father, coming home f . ‘J 
. * Tro 
mine at night, had always heen ton tired “es 
lre or 


€n so deeply 
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n home ine 
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distant stope, 
. deserted un- 
3 in the dark- 


So much to- 
een so deeply 
stern, perilous 
When he was 
me from the 
too tired for 


d learned to treasure every 


and the boy ha : 
spare him. 


father could | | 
no answer came to Seryozha s whis- 


Ile repeated the call over and over. 
cho took it up, and died in the distance. Then he 
moved on down the mine. He knew the way by 


now 5 but how far it seemed! 
Passing the stable, Seryozha whistled several 


again. Again no answer. 

“Father’s asleep,” he told himself, and swung 
on. quickening his step lest the candle burn out 
before he reach the stope. The hot tallow kept 
rolling down onto his fingers. 

He found his father asleep. Dropping the gut- 
tering candle end, he sat down on the straw. 

Should he wake his father? Better not. It 
father woke late enough, he would let the boy 
stay, and again they could talk till morning. | 
| Seryozha lay down and began to dream about 
‘nt happy time to come, when they would leave 
. 7% mud hovel in the Kenneltown settlement 
. aay to a bright, roomy house in town; when 
rich, wi omy not work from morning to 
on ih only half the day, and in the eve- 
" the ks wed read at home together, and go 

“low cu. sometimes. 
some gery father sleeps,” he thought, after 

, when the. stillness began to oppress 


talk: 


moment his 


One day : 
led signal. 


times 
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him. He called. His father did not stir. Then ia 
touched his hand, It was cold as ice. Cold ag 
mother’s hand. when they had brought her home. 

“Father!” he cried. With trembling fingers. 


he lit a match. 

His father’s face was covered with blood. A 
bullet wound gaped just above one eyebrow. Ser- 
vozha’s knees gave, and he dropped into the 
straw, sobbing bitterly. 

The tears were all wept out, but he did no 
move. | 
At times he began to think that it had all 
been a dream, that he need only call, and his 
father would draw a long, deep breath, would 
sit up and reach out a strong, work-pitted . hand 
to stroke the boy’s cheek, as he liked to do. 

“Father!” the boy would call, and wait, with 
bated breath, for the response that did not come. 

How much time passed, Seryozha did not 
know. Making up his mind, at length, that he 
must go, he pressed his tear-stained cheek, in 2 
last caress, to his father’s icy fingers, and moved 
reluctantly away. 

For many hours he wandered through the 
underground passages; but he could not find 
his way out of the mine. In the end, his strength 
failed utterly, and, losing hope, he sank to the 
ground to wait for death. 
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fn truth, he was very near to death when he 
was found by one of his father’s miner comrades, 
ome to call Pyotr Krainev home; for the town 
ad hoon freed trom the Whites. 


This miner took the orphaned boy into his 


Then Uncle Grigori came back from his exile 
iy far Siberia, and adopted Seryozha. From that 
on, Seryozha Krainev’s life proceeded in a 
ight line, forward and always forward: school, 
work in an iron and steel plant, military service, 


a 
J 


Worx again—new and ever more absorbing—and 


Now the straight line had ended suddenly in 
a sharp turning. Where to? 

... Krainev’s recovery was slow. He was very 
weak. But in his waking hours his mind laboured 
incessantly over the problem of his further con- 
duct. If he went to work for the Germans, patriots 
would make away with him, perhaps before he 
could cause the foe the slightest damage. Yet what 
other course could he adopt? 

And finally decision came. He must get the 
Germans a8) employ him at the works; and at the 
“orks he must immediately seek contact with the 
underground. 

This settled, Krainev felt a new desire to live. 
He slopped refusing food, 
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Pfaul came in to see him, jy, 
a sling. Sergei Petroy;,, 


thinking: 
! But what a shame y,. 


One evening; 


Germans arm was 
d with pleasure, 
t it too 


in 


smile 
“Ah, so you 8° 


came off so easy: | - 
The Kommandant smiled back. Sitting dow 
ffered one to Krainey. 


he lit a cigarette, and oO ! | 
s that the sick man 1ss wel 


“The doctor say 
Soon can he work,” Pfaul began, blowing smoke 
rings and watching them melt slowly into the air. 
Sergei Petrovich nodded. 

“I think you will not to 
help Germany. Und you wl 
police administration.” 

“I’m ready to help,” said Krainev deter- 
minedly, “but—only at the works.” 

“Your hand iss strong. A such hand must 
to work in the police administration, for to catch 
more partisans. It iss there less dangerous. You 
will haff guards, In the works you will be again 
killed.” ° 
P = mOunene but the works. I’m an engineer. 
raged hope gelato: | raising himself on 

The Ko sy of his protest. 
but this time he did blew another smoke ring: 

“You must po aaa 
“Against you iss more an significantly. 

o man iss against us. 


be frightened for to 
ll gut work in the 
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the -Kommandantur stood [und the chief from 
Herr von Stammer, ” Se ‘reer Petrovich re- 
sjitmouthed, eclose-cropped German, “The 


\t | 


(estape 


ere 
: ies shoot first you, then us. The doctor did 
want to cure, [ threatened, much I threatened, 
wo the revolver. I said, ‘Kraineff jss slits 
vay are dead.” T sent a surgeon's assistant.” 
ey! indicated the nurse, who wag standing at 
» wndow. “She iss watch over the doctor, 
~2 you are alife. In the works will you be made 


vl wont go to the police,” Krainev repeated 
sormnly, “I'm an engineer, and I belong at the 

rks. 

The Kommandant did not answer. He was 

‘ispleased. ) 

The Russian was alive. Thus had it been or- 
ered me von Stammer, lest Krainev’s death fright- 
ex away other local people working in the auxil- 
lary ye wenn system. The town authorities 
sd demonstrated their solicitude for those who 
ss.sied Germany. That was well. But it was not 
‘©. that this Russian refused to serve in the police. 

However, Pfaul reflected, recalling the leaflets. 
4 strong hand was needed at the works as well. 
ind with this thought he said, rising to go: 

“Fery well. I shall recommending you to the 
owner from the works—Baron von Wechter.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The People's Commissariat resembled 4 
ant hill. Vestibule, corridors, waiting room, “ 
crowded wilh people, The People’s Canale 
in conference, and Makarov went downstai 
pass the hours of waiting, Outside the cane 
department, as usual, the hall was particular 
crowded. People gathered here to exchange a 
and impressions, to discuss plans and me to ; 
cue. or simply to wait, pacing up and down th 
corridor. until their documents were ready. | 
Again and again, in the general buzz of con. 
versation. Makarov heard the names of the biz 
Fastern works: Magnitogorsk, Petrovsk, Amurstal. 
Passing by one group, where the talk was very 
animated, Makarov heard repeated mention of the 
Alchevsk works. He stopped to listen. 
The Alchevsk folk were returning to the Don 
aded al 


One of their trains, already unlo 


bas. 
again. The re- 


Chusovoi, was being hastily loaded 
maining trains had already turned back. The Ger 
man offensive on the Donbas front was halted. | 

Until this moment, Makarov had not muc® 
cared where he was sent to work, There had been 


he longed for isolation at some 
old Urals works: 


d hoped for all 


moments when 
remote little plant—one of the 
perhaps, At other moments, he ha 
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appointment 7 one of the big works. ~Tagil, Kuz- 
ai, Magnitogorsk. In the end, he had made up 
his mind to take whatever was offered, Now, how- 
ever, his heart ached to be as near the Donbas as 
nossible. 
~ Te was well past midnight before he Was re- 
ecived. 

The People’s Commissar had altered greatly 
since Makarov's last visit. His dark skin had turned 
sallow. and his eyes had sunk into deep hollows. 
Rut their expression remained unchanged. 

“I'm sorry you had to wait so long,” he said. 
“but [m kept very busy.... Well, how is the 
youngster getting on?” 

“He’s out of danger, thanks.” 

“IT know that. The doctor reported. But how 
does he feel?” 

“Much better.” 

“T’m very glad. Now, what sort of reception 
did you find out there?” 

“Simply amazing. So many trains coming in 
to the works, so many people—and they find 
quarters for all. Within three or four hours. 
everyone has a home.” 

“Irs not that well organized everywhere, In 
some places, people are kept in their railway cars 
for days, Can you start work yet?” 

“Veg,” 


a5 


a 


“Forgive me for saying so, Comrade Mak 

but it has alwavs seemed to me that mers ‘aroy 

pest remedy for grief. Isn't that 59?” © the 
Makarov nodded. 

“Tye decided to place you at a big Works; 
big job, I’m appointing you under Rotov xe IN 9 
ager of his No. 2 open-hearth shop.” Pinas 

Makarov did not reply. A big job—ag —_ 
ager of a single shop, for a former shied on 
neer! And to make matters worse, his family i 
living in the home of the present manager ° 
this very shop, engineer Grigoryev. How cordially 
he had taken them in, with what heartfelt sym. 
pathy! 

“Disappointed ?” asked the People’s Commis. 
sar. 

Makarov hesitated. 

“Surprised, then?” 

“I suppose the shop is in very bad shape?” 

“No. It keeps up to plan. But what’s the plan. 
now’ The South is gone. We have only the East. 
Output cut down by half, and requirements infi- 
nitely increased. The plan is law, and non-fulfil- 
ment would be crime. No, the appalling thins 
about this shop is, that its manager thinks hes 
reached the limit, thinks there’s no more roo" 
for advance. He’s perfectly satisfied with himsel 
and with what he’s achieved, and that’s the very 
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engineer. | ask him, ‘H 
‘Splendid! A | Pach, seal 
' A hundred and two 
per 


t 
cent say, Vant you make it more?’ And 
: ‘ 3] ® ry. " . . ‘ ye ne 
cays, "NO The shop is putting out six | her 
| six hundrec 


. oO { 


to a million tons a year, That’s a big j 
.s at’s a big job, and it 


will take time. 
“T see. Comrade People’s Commissar,” id 
Makarov quietly. * 
“And it’s not a job that every engineer could 
Another difficulty is, the director. You'll 


handle. 
have to get on with hi | 
get him, somehow, and chai’ 
no easy tas 
ce 999 
Why: 
There was a pause before the People’s Com- 
missar replied. 
“Rotov is a Dig 


“You see,” he said finally, 
He's dond a lot for 


right to hand, due 


orks in the 


man, an outstanding director. 


the works. They have everything 
tg auxiliaries that any W 


might envy. A dairy 


_—- 


 ~ 


“Working for the People’s Commissarja: 
Defence. collecting scrap iron on the battlefield, » 

“Oh! You’ve been too hard on him!” Makar, 
could not help éxclaiming. 

The People’s Commissar frowned. 

“Hard? No, I’ve been softer than he deserye;) 
They ll teach him, there, to obey orders. And :, 
think more about human lives. Just look at };: 
methods: sending his chief engineer to carry mes 
sages; leaving a shop manager in the lurch with 
the Germans coming, What sort of director do you 
call that? And then—those seven number threes! 
There’s a backhanded service for you! I can’t ask 
anything, any more, in the Railways Commissariat. 
I’ve telephoned a few times, trying to speed up 
trains that are badly needed, and every time they 
say, “You'll have seven threes again.’ The power 
station—well, I won’t mention that. You can! 
give a man more brains than he has, and the 
enemy turned out to be smarter. But he might! 
have obeved orders, at the very least.” 

The People’s Commissar was 
and Makarov regretted his atte 


Dubenko. It could do no rood 
“Well, success to you,” 


clearly angry. 
mpt to defend 
now, 

the People’s Commis 
sar said abruptly, holding out hie hand. “Re: 
member: the aim is a million tons. 


If necessary 
telephone. Your call will be put 


through to me.” 
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As Makarov was leaving, the People’s Com- 
missar called suddenly after him: 


“Leather boots—is that how you travel in these 
frosts? And a cloth coat, i suppose?” 


Makarov nodded, flushing. 


Leaders, administrators! Couldn’t provide 


yourselves warm clothes! Did you take care of 
the workers. at seul 


“The workers, yes.” 
“That’s better.” 


Phoning his secretary, the People’s Commissar 


ordered : 


“See that Makarov is issued felt boots, a sheep- 
sin coat. and a fur hat.” 


And. laying down the receiver, the told Makar- 
Ov 


Once more: 


“Remember: a million tons.” 


After boxcars and open flatcars, a berth in a 
sleeping car was unaccustomed luxury. Makarov 
‘retched out in delicious comfort, and proceeded 
0 makeup for lost sleep. Even his dreams were 
‘ranguil and happy, and he woke up smiling. But 
at once came the memory of the little grave, aE 
a distant by-station in the open steppe. Vasili 
Nikolayevich turned his face to the wall and 
tried to vet to sleep again. Someone jogeed his 
shoulder impatiently. The other eon Were 
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2 their things together, The train , 
down, 
Coming uphill from the railway Staticy, | 
' turned into one of the streets of 4 
is ° @ fs W, 
tlement. lena van living here, With y 
the home of engineer Grigoryey, 
\o. 2 open-hearth shop at the Works. 
It was early, and nobody Was 
Makarov lifted his hand to ring the bell 
paused irresolutely. He did not want ty wa, 
Elena, And above all, he did not want to wa). 
the Grigoryevs. He would not have hesitated ,, 
perhaps, did he not carry in his pocket an ode, 
from the People’s Commissar appointing hin 
manager of the shop which Grigoryev had headed 


so many years. 
or Makarov glanced up and down the street, |: 


. a VJ] j 2 


pied by foreigners kn ow works assembl\ 
lying equipment for” e 
ply g Iting engineers. ee dil 
experts, consu ting rs fen live ‘i 
| aime a ojneer 
ttage 1n ” 
The ] ° ” ofter the forelgn 

66 Ss . 
osccut | t, ¢ 
called , ied it. by pasePo ‘ 
Aa itiok BY | —a_ life in 


o.e irth, A . 
a spent much of hus 
moor XAViE 


ae 


sanding CAPCT tt large-capacity open-hearth fiir. 


naces. He moved about the world. a typical 


knight of the profit) Grail, Palising wherever the 
nay, at the moment. was highest. In the early 
“hirties. capitalist Europe built no open-hearth 
furnaces. and the United States had envineers 
enough and to spare. Sayle went to Russia, where 
the pay was best. When the first group of fur- 
naces at the new works had been built. he accept. 
ed an invitation to stay on as consulting engineer. 

Sayle was unhurried in his movements: un- 
hurried in his speech; unhurried in his work. 
Every heat dragged endlessly; and between heats 
the furnaces were cooled, on pretext of increas- 
ing the durability of the bottoms. Two heats, or 
250 tons of steel, per furnace—such was the daily 
output. To Sayle’s mind, this was more than 
sufficient. 

In the United States, Sayle had worked 
through a lengthy period of depression, when 
furnaces were run at fifty per cent of capacity; 
when they were kept barely warm, on low gas. 
over Sundays, and heated up again unhurriedly on 
Mondays; when neither the domestic nor the for- 
cien market had any necd of steel. 

And this spirit Sayle tried persistently to il 
force upon the new Soviet works as well. He was 
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ruthless In his persecution of all who 
. - | Op ‘) 
disagreed, No violation of furnace bra, 
| A) ACtirg 
breakdown even, could rouse him to sic} 
tf . 


a high-speed heat. 

“Savages! Asians!” he would yell, flow, 
his squat briar pipe. Driving the guilty - 
from the furnaces, he would demand thei: 


mediate discharge. 
The Soviet country sent its best steelmen | 


if j 


this shop, from the best of the older works; | 
Sayle’s threats and curses kept them helpless - 
the splendid furnaces, unable to apply their ski 


and knowledge. 
Besides the high pay, Sayle was kept at t! 
works by his inveterate vanity; for the chic’ 


engineer, (Georgi Apollonovich Stokovsky. hun: 


on his every word. 
Six furnaces were already in operation: an¢ 
the Russian workers at al] six furnaces made n° 
h Sayle’s Amer- 


attempt to hide their disgust wit 
ow one crew. now another 


ican style of work. N 

would put through a high-speed heat, Conflicts 

arose almost daily between Sayle and the shot 
The shop manaze 


manager, engineer Grigoryev. 
had the support of the director: the America! 
the support of the chief engineer: 

Pave! 


was serious trouble. 
lt A 


South, ws 


consultant 

One day there 

Tsygankov, a melter from the 
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of the Hitter frosts, of the short Norther 

wt his living quarters in the big apart 
~ jouse. And above all, he was . 
11)). disgusted to the point of mavens, with Sa . 
‘ie \merican had twice had Teeekor a 
charged: and twiee Grigoryev had reinstated him 
iy the end, the melter made up his mind to m 
home to Mariupol, where the furnaces were 


Wie} 


yet 


ayall. perhaps, hut the temperatures were high; 
where steel was made at the speed he knew 30 
el] how to achieve. There he had been looked 
up to as one of the best, Here, he was repri- 
manded precisely for the sort of work that had 
gained him prominence there. 

And _ so, Tsygankov determined to be off for 
Mariupol; but he determined, also, to leave with 
a proper display of fireworks. 

During the night shift, when Sayle was safe 
‘n_ bed—Russian vodka downed him, he had 
found, far more efficiently than whiskey—I'sy- 
heat in eight and a half hours, 
‘stead of the regulation twelve. He did it easily, 
with no perceptible strain; and, when it was 
done, gasped at the realization of how much 
steel could be gotten out of these furnaces, were 


they only run with spirit—could the melters ouly 


dare to keep the roof temperature at the max- 


‘mum. 


gankov finished a 
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Entering the shop next morning, Sayle got 
‘nto his special tarpaulin coat and kneepads, sent 
for his enormous blue glass, and proceeded to 
inspect the furnaces, All was well. Then he went 
up to the bulletin board where the duration of 
the processes was posted—and his pipe dropped 
out of his gaping mouth. This time, however, he 
was given no chance to shout or curse. As he 
began gesticulating, still speechless with anger, 
Tsygankov laughed in his face, spat contemptu- 
ously, and strode out of the shop, intending never 
to return. 

Grigoryev met Tsygankov on the broad marble 
staircase. The melter’s cap was tilted jauntily, 
his hands thrust deep into -his pockets. He was 
singing one of the lilting Donbas songs; but 
there was an angry glitter in his eyes. 

Briefly. he told Grigoryev what had _hap- 
pened, Grigoryev said nothing, but, taking the 
melter by the arm, pulled him back to the shop. 

Sayle was still standing by the bulletin 
board, scarlet and spluttering. A stop must be 
put to these nobodies—these mere melters—these 
Tsygankovs, thinking they could blow up the 
very foundations of the American school! 

Grigoryev, pale with suppressed anger, 
up to the American and asked whether the fur- 
nace: had been damaged. 


wenl 
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“No.” Sayle replied, without so much as a 
sJance at the shop manager. 
~ “In that case, Tsygankov will go on work- 
ing. 

“Then I'll get out!” Sayle shouted suddenly. 
“And for good. To the devil’s grandmother!” 

He had grown quite proficient in the use of 
Russian curses. 

“Well and good! Get out, then!” returned 
Grigorvev, pointing to the door. 

Flinging down his blue glass, which  shat- 
tered into tiny fragments, Sayle hurried out of 
the shop, got into his car, and sped away. 

Grigoryev telephoned the director, who came 
to the shop at once. When Grigoryev had ex- 
plained the morning’s incident, the director him- 
self examined the furnace, and then sent for the 
chief engineer. 

Stokovsky, knowing nothing of what had os- 
curred. approached the furnace with evident re- 
luctance. Was it his job to attend to such trifles? 
His job was leadership, general guidance. Abroad 
—there things were different! There even a 
slop manager would not stoop to examine 
furnaces. It wag entirely the head foreman’s busi- 
Ness, 

Only when the chief engineer had given the 
furnace a thorough examination, and pronounced 
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it in perfect order, did Grigoryev inform | 
of Sayle’s departure. 

“This is a serious matter,” Stokovsky 
claimed, glancing meaningly at the director, 

Turning to Grigoryev, he added: 

“As to you, young man, you ought to be lear, 
ing from Sayle, That’s what we keep him { 
He has twenty years of experience abroad behi: 
him—a rich past, a great store of knowlede:. 
And what have you?” 

“I?” cried Grigoryev furiously. “I? I hav. 
the future of a Soviet engineer, in the Sovic: 
land.” 

Stokovsky smiled coldly, and went off to 
urge Sayle to return to the shop. 

But the consultant was adamant. 

“It’s either me or Grigoryev,” he declare’! 
obstinately, in reply to all persuasion. 

He had already sent off telegrams of protes 
to his embassy, to the loreign Department , 
the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industr\ 


P “ Pm Y ° . 
and to the People’s Commissariat of Forei¢ 
Affairs. 


i ' 


Vhe chief engineer returned to the works 1 
a very nervous frame of mind 
i“ . . : 

ines are tak Te 

hings ar laking a bad turn.” he said 

glumly, avoiding the director's eyes “We'll have 

. ’ e . ~s , | | 

to part with Griporyey,”’ 


SSO 


> 


“No, we won't,” the director returned. 

“Tyan Sergeyevich! Do you prefer to pay for 
¢ contract And get in trouble with the 
at of Foreign Affairs? They'll snow 
with telegrams, and drive you mad 
And why should we lose 


preach ee 
Commissar! 
you under 
hy telephone calls. 
Sayle?” 

“The heats are dragged out,” the director 
said irritably. “The furnaces don’t produce 
enough. And your Sayle thinks everything is as it 
should be.” 

“Speeding up the heats means reducing the 
durability of the furnaces, and lowering the 
quality of the steel. There are definite standards. 
worked out, if you'll excuse my saying so, by 
men who know a little more than you or me. And 
in America...-” 

The director cut him short with an impa- 
lient gesture. 

Telegrams came pouring in, alternating with 
interminable telephone conversations. Losing pa- 
tience, the director left for Moscow. 

Straight from the train, he went to the 
People’s Commissariat. 

Orjonikidze received the director cordially. 
questioning him about the progress of the con- 
struction work and enquiring what help was need- 
ed. Writing out an order for delivery of an 
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additional charging machine and teeming Crane 
he remarked: 

“These are American. But it’s the last time. 
The next you get will be our own. Soviet 


*s 


tric. 
chines. 


When the discussion of works problems was 
done. the People’s Commissar said lightly: 

“Look here, Comrade Siberian bear, what's 
this I hear about you clawing up your American 
consultant?” | 

“Just a surface scratch,” the director an- 
swered uncomfortably, 

“That’s bad. That’s very bad,” said the 
People’s Commissar, “If you use your claws at 
all, you should use them thoroughly.” 

The director’s face cleared. 

“With pleasure,” he exclaimed. 

“Yes. I know you're willing. But it has to 
be done intelligently. I’m convinced, with you, 
that the shop would work better if Grigoryev 
had full charge, with no interference from Sayle. 
Well. then, give us concrete proof that it really 
would,” 


The director looked across the desk enquir- 
ingly. 

74 . 

I’ve never liked the Solomon type of de- 
cisions,” the People’s Commissar went on, “but 


in this case we'll have to try one. Divide the 


$38 


aa 


shop. Give three of the furnaces to Grigoryev, and 
three to Sayle. And time will show. How much 
tee do you average Now per square metre of 
furnace bottom? A little over three tons, I believe?” 

“Three and fifteen hundredths.” 

“Good. Raise it to six, on Grigoryev’s three 
furnaces.” The People’s Commissar smiled. 
“Aoreed ?”” 


“Comrade Sergo!” the director pleaded. “The 
Americans don’t get over four.” 

“And what’s our slogan? “To overtake and 
outstrip the capitalist countries.’ Isn’t that so? 
To outstrip them! And you talk about American 
standards. Now, what about your chief engineer? 
All for Sayle, isn’t he?” 

“All for Sayle,” said the director, sighing. 

“Then you stand up for Grigoryev. And re- 
member: it’s a question of principle, The Amer- 
ican school versus the Russian school.” 


Six tons per square metre of furnace bot- 
tom: Grigoryev gasped at the figure, but at 
once set eagerly to work. The furnace bottoms, 
which Sayle had built up to a thickness of a 
full metre, were thinned down by a quarter, a 
third, in the end—a thalf. The capacity of the 
furnaces increased from 125 tons to 150, then 
175, and, finally, 200 tons each. 
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Stokovsky pleaded, argued, fulminated r 
wrote oflicial memorandums: circumstantia} 7 
luminous, larded with detailed mathematica] ” 
thermotechnical calculations, with references ty 
articles published in German, British, ang Ame, 
ican magazines. They were veritable SClentif,, 
treatises, these memorandums, in all but their 
concluding passages, which the chief engineer 
devoted to a disclaimer of all responsibility fo, 
the state of furnaces and equipment, for the quality 
of the steel, and for the lives of the workers, 

At first, the director read every such “opus” 
attentively. Later, he would glance only at th- 
end. Encountering the usual conclusion, he would 
scrawl on the front page, without further ado: 
“File of correspondence with chief eng.” Con- 
templating the bulky folders, the director’s sec- 
retary would wonder vaguely where the chief 
engineer found time to mar so much good 
paper, 

Only in one point was Stokovsky right. It 
was a risky business when cranes built to lift 
two hundred tons were used to lift two hundred 
and fifty. 

Half of the works designing department was 
rallied to Grigoryev’s assistance, recalculating 
| the crane bridges, trolleys, cables, and hooks, and 

the ladle trunnions. There still remained a wide 
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of safety. The cranes were inspected 


rgin 
| fier every heat. 


ns 
pelore and 2 a 

Savle worked on as always, waiting confi- 
jently for the “Asians” to ruin their furnaces 

1 cranes. But month after month slipped by, 
- nothing Was ruined, In the fourth month of 
‘he contest, Grigoryev put out twice as much steel 
as SY le. 

The “Americans,” as the melters at Sayles 
furnaces had been nicknamed, watched Grigor: 
vev's “Russians” enviously, especially when the 
red glow rising every nine or ten hours over 
each of the “Russian” furnaces announced the 
tapping of another 200-ton high-speed heat. 

The durability of the furnaces was not re- 
duced. The quality of the steel did not dete- 
riorate. . 

The American consultant became an object of 
ridicule, at first furtive, later open and undis- 
cuised. Particularly unpleasant were his encoun- 
ters with Tsygankov, now the leading melter of 
the “Russian” shop. Tsygankov always tipped 
his cap respectfully; but the mocking light in 
his eyes would drive Sayle frantic, 

The day Grigoryev’s furnaces attained an out- 
put of six tons per square metre of bottom, the 
director informed the consultant that his services 
were no longer needed. 
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, fire-breathing array of blast furnaces, A little 
further stood the open-hearth shop, with light 
mis of smoke rising over its tall stacks and 
melting away into the frosty air, as over pun 
muzzles When a charge has just been fired. Fur- 
ther still were the buildings that housed the pit 
furnaces, ringed In by a palisade of slender black 
stacks, and then the blooming mill shop. Be- 
vond all these, in every direction, the early morn- 


ing light shone back from the flat, glazed roofs 


of numberless other shops. From Makarov’s 


high vantage point, they resembled gigantic hot- 
beds, 

Looking out over this majestic scene, Makarov 
caught his breath in wondering admiration. He 
stood there for a long time, turning his eyes now 
to the enormous cylindrical gas holders, connect- 
ed by a fine network of pipe lines with the 
coking and chemical plant; now to the railway 
station; now to the open steppe, flat as the 
steppe he had left behind in the Donbas; now 
to the far horizon line, where mountains bulked 
blue and high, 

Ten years before, visiting the site of the 
projected works during a vacation trip, Makarov 
had looked out over this same stretch of land. 
Then he had seen only a building site; today, 
© saw a gigantic works, operating at full ca- 
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thing - 
Sayle left. Grigoryev took over the entire 4 gre-bree sd the ‘ 
shiop, and moved into the cottage Sayle had further oN noke ris! 

: 
occupied, - into © 
PT ng away eee 
me od n @ 

Makarov stood outside the door, unable to muzz! ™ —_ the 
make up his mind. The weather was too cold for her § 1 ene in 
standing still, and he finally strode away, up the furnace»: re th 

street, to warm his numbing limbs. After some stacks: dt ' 

G 


time, the street dwindled into a narrow footpath, 


lasitie | a hone 4 
eading up a high, but gradual slope. Makarov ing jight § w 
lit a cigarette and walked slowly on. The top of of numberless _ . 
the rise, he thought, should offer a good view of high vantage pol 
the works and the town. beds. | 
He was not mistaken. The slope broke off Looking out 0% 
abruptly, in a straight drop to big open work- caught his breath 
ings, from which trainloads of ore were moving stood there for a 
towards the sintering plant, far off to the side. to the enormous ' 
Immediately beyond the workings began the ed by a fine ne 
streets of the town, sloping upwards to end, on a coking and chem: 


distant hillside, in a sweeping semicircle of big, 
four-storey buildings, 


Between the town and the works lay a wide 


station; now to 
steppe he had | 
to the far horiz¢ 


asphalt highway, dotted with speeding auto- blue and high. 
mobiles. Beside the highway stretched a streetcar 


Ten years bi 


. . projected works 
The works occupied an enormous territory, had looked out 


bounded in the distance by a river, with a high Then he had s 
dam. Towards the centre of this territory loomed he saw a sigar 


line. 
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pacitv and at the same time continuing to build 


and grow. 

Trains of coke, of ore, of limestone rolled 
up to the blast furnaces, From the blast fur. 
naces moved heavy ladles of hot metal: from the 
open-hearth shop, trainload after  trainload of 
crimson ingot moulds, filled with slowly cooling 
steel: from the finishing bays of the rolling mil! 
shops, cars loaded for shipment. 

And a hot pride rose in Makarov’s heart 
pride in the leader whose farseeing genius had 
planned this mighty fortress of national defence 
in the unpeopled steppe; pride in the Soviet 
people. who had carried out their leader’s plan, 
building up a works unparalleled in any land: 
pride in himself, as one of this great and mighty 


people. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Reluctant to disturb his wife, Makarov tip- 
toed down the hall as softly as he could. Elena 
was awake, however, and met him in the door: 
yay of their room, He took her in his arms and 
jiesed her tenderly. 

“How’s Vadim?” he asked. 

“Much better. Almost well,” she replied, her 
yes brimming with sudden tears, How anxiously 
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ve had asked about the child—just as he had 
“a asked about their own son, when he had 
rill It was good to feel his concern, But it 
peel — _ b ear. 
Elena was very pleased when ‘he told her 
hat they would be staying on here. She had 
feared the effect of further travelling on Va- 
dim. 

“Theres one bad side to it, though,” Vasilj 
Nikolayevich continued, sighing, “I’ve been ap- 
pointed to Grigoryev’s job.” 


was 


“How unpleasant!” Elena cried reoretfully. 
“Theyre such nice people, both of them, and 
took us in so cordially, and—a thing like that! 
I wish it hadn’t turned out that way.” 

“l'd like to avoid seeing him at home, this 
morning. It would be impossible not to tell him, 
and it’s not a pleasant thing to tell.” 

“Then stay in the room and don’t show your- 
self till he’s gone to work. You can wash up aft- 
erwards,” | 

But the meeting was not to be avoided. 

There was a tap at the door, and Grigoryev 
came cautiously in, on tiptoe, with an anxious 
glance at the crib in the corner. 

“Don’t worry about Vadim,” Elena said, of- 


fering her host one of his own chairs. “He sleeps 
very soundly.” 
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Sitting down, Grigoryev turned his lively eves 
framed in early wrinkles, to Makarov, | 

“Where are they sending you?” he asked, 
without preliminary. Inasmuch as Vasili Nikolaye. 
vich had been summoned to the People’s Commis. 
sariat. Grigoryev had taken it for granted that he 
would be sent off somewhere; for all appointments 
at the local works were made by Rotov himself. 

Hospitable and kindly, the Grigoryevs had 
grown warmly attached to the Makarovs in these 
weeks, had shown the most heartfelt attention to 
their needs, the deepest sympathy for their be- 
reavement. | 

“We won't let you and Vadim go anywhere 
before the spring,” Grigoryev’s wife had told 
Elena, when Makarov left for Sverdlovsk. “You 
mustn’t tempt fate twice, When warm weather sets 
in, it will be time enough for you to join your 
husband in Zakamsk, or Ufalei, or wherever it is 


they send him.” 


Meeting Grigoryev’s enquiring, sympathetic 


glance, Vasili Nikolayevich turned his 
in embarrassment. For a m 
vainly for words. Then, 
for his appointme 
on the table. 


(* * . . 
. rrigoryey took i up and read it through, His 
ace paled. Hig hand still held the order: but 


eyes away 
oment, he searched 
silently, he took the order 
nt from his pocket and laid it 
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eye stared past it. Finally, he put it down on 
* ‘el : X : . 
7 table and tiptoed out of the room, cautiously 
he had entered. 


Vasili Nikolayevich looked after him in help- 


as 
less regrel e 


The chief engineer was not in his office when 
Makarov came ‘n. It was his custom to spend the 
sreater part of the day in the shops, returning to 
his office only in the late afternoon. 

Makarov went on to the director’s office, and 
handed his appointment to the secretary in the 
waiting room. The secretary read it through and 
returned it, saying: 

“The director won’t see you.” 

“Go in and ask him.” 

“There’s no need to.” 

“Why? Is he in conference?” 

“No, he’s alone. But he won't see you now.” 

This was unusual. In other works, it was cus- 
tomary for both director and chief engineer to 
receive a newly-appointed shop manager imme- 
diately upon his arrival. 

As Makarov came down the stairs to the first- 
floor vestibule, he was greeted joyously by a lame 
old man in an enormous sheepskin coat, with 
sleeves so ridiculously long that the cuffs hung 
far below his fingertips. Only after a Tons 
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and searching look into — the Wrinkled 
scarred face did Makaroy recognize grand . 

. andfay} 
Dmitryuk. iat 

A moment later, Nikitenko came UD, bri 
and cheerful as ever, followed by Vasili fy, 
with his cap tilted jauntily over his singed fore 
lock, | 

When they had shaken hands, Makaroy aso, 
what they were doing. 

Dmitryuk waved a dangling sleeve diseusted!, 

“They won’t let me near any real work, Vasil; 
Nikolayevich,” he complained. “I’m too old, they 
say. A watchman—that’s all I can be, to guar 
the potato bins. They took Shatilov on as a firs! 
helper, and offered to take Nikitenko and Buroi 
as second helpers. We come around every day, 
but it’s no good, And not a one of our shop 
engineers is here. The rolling-mill and blast fur- 
nace men are all at work, on one job or another. 
but there’s nothing for us. We’ve been waitins 
and waiting for you.” 

“I’m a melter, after all,” Nikitenko said, 1" 
an injured tone. “And there you are—second hel) 
er! Why should I have to slip down two whol 
rungs?” 

Makarov smiled. Nikitenko looked more |" 


jured still. | 
“Pve been chief engineer,” (Makarov 8a" 
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.yyi}| you tell) me | ought to refuse to work as 
) manager?” 
Nikitenko did not answer, 

“Look here, then, friends. This ig no time 
esr idling.” Makarov went on reproachfully. 
“You go straight to the personnel department 
and take jobs in No. 2 open-hearth shop. Take 
whatever jobs you're offered, When I take over, 
ill look into it. I don’t promise anything 
much. Promotion will depend on work. If you 
do better than the local workers, I’l] move you 


up. If you do worse—well, don’t blame me. 
Is that clear?” 


oho} 


“It's fair enough,” Buroi agreed. “You can’t 
throw the local people out to make room for us. 
We can understand that. And you’re right—it’s a 
shame to hang around doing nothing.” 

“It's a shame, true enough,” said Nikitenko. 
‘Vasya, here, hung around in a queue to buy a 
mug of beer, a while ago, and now he’s gone 
soft. Conscience? Or simply frost?” 

This was pure provocation; but, inured by 
long usage to Nikitenko’s biting tongue, Buroi 
‘00k no offence. 


Dmitryuk stood silently listening, dejected as 
before. 


“You just wait a day or two, grandad,” 
akarov told him cheeringely, “Pll have to put 


M 
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in a special request to have you taken on, 
in the meantime, if you're lonely, why nee. . 
around and visit your grandson?” 

Entering the open-hearth building, Vasjj; Nil 
layevich paused for a while, just inside 
door, to get a general view. Having work. 
some time at Makeyevka, he found nothing | 
markable in the tremendous height of the buildi,. 
in the dimensions of the giant furnaces, in {hy 
enormous charging machines, massive and swift as 
locomotives. But there had been only six furnace: 
at Makeyevka, and there there were thirteen. 
stretched out over a good five hundred metres. 
Nowhere in the South had Makarov witnessed 
such an impressive scene. There was another 
difference, however, which soon caught his eye. 
The Southern shops had been more orderly. Moving 
behind the furnaces to glance into the teeming 
bay. he found heaps of rubbish and slag lying 
about on the charging level. 

Had it always been so, or was this a recel!! 
development? If recent, the trouble could }° 
cured with comparative ease; if long-establishe 
‘ts cure would require considerable effort, Makat 
Ov knew hy experience how difficult it is) & 
root up settled habits. An old shop may be de 


Molished ; 
ished, and a new one built; but the workers. 
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rule will tend to brine with them into the 


a 3 +. \ 


No. 2 shop began with the seventh furnace. 
Makarov. was much more favourably im- 
ced for Grigoryev had trained his 
we to keep the charging 


work- 
level scrupulously 
-», But the shop was not working as well as 
No, I. 

Grigorvev was nowhere to be seen. In his 
heart, Makarov was glad of this, as it enabled 
nim to look the furnaces over without formality. 
The melters answered his questions willingly. 
They were accustomed to new faces, Many pro- 
duction engineers from the South, arriving at the 
works, had been appointed to administrative 
posts: and these engineers, drawn by an _ in- 
conquerable loneliness for the molten metal, 
were frequent visitors in the different shops, 

Furnaces 7, 8 and 9 were running hot. No. 
was cooler, and the remaining three were 
cold. This Makarov saw at once, without even 
glancing in at the peepholes, by the dull pink 


°! the reflection on the plates of the charging 
level] 


10 


“Why do you keep the gas so low?” he 
asker the melter at No. 13, 


“Try and keep it high!” the melter  an- 
twered scornfully, “The valve 1s open to the 
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limit. There's no 
ss t_ enough gas to be had 
on short rations.” ~ We 
Makarov look . 
AV as aro\ O 
| 0 ked into the furnace, Ty 
was coming through the port very s] C pag 
Wavering and diffuse, the flame bane UBBishly, 
the working chamber. B larly in 
Turning 
ng to the bulletin boards, Mak 
vegan to study the time fieure oe 
aif . sures posted for {| 
ifferent furnaces, His brows kni © 
Besinning with No. 10 in j a 
s g | g ; o. 10, and in increasing measure 
r each urn 
Srosmaliie ¢ ” yee the figures indicated 
Sl rotrac il thi 
turning ove "in hi a. partes tak 
ng , in his mind the possibilities for in. 
creasing output, Makarov had thought of begin. 
e e o ¥ 
ning with organizational measures, with a mobi. 
lization of forces, which might at once yield extra 
hundreds of tons of steel. “It is sometimes only 
a little thing that requires doing,” Kaganovich 
had once said, “to clear the way for big 1 


sults.” And Makarov, deeply impressed, had 
made it a point, 1 all his further undertak- 


to seek first of all those crucial “little” 
Here, how 


ings, 

things on which so much depended. 

ever, he found himself confronted from the very 
f the grav 


hnological problem © 
‘ sufficiency of coke g 
Yes, Grigoryev had 


s hands. 


outset with a tec 
as for the 


est character: an 
f the works, 


had il 


needs 0O 


difficult task on hi 
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A million [tons of steel! Makarov had | 
Mad real- 


ed al once Whal ditheulties such a fieur 
‘3 | a igure must 
ten, ‘ . ‘ " ° 
Still, abstractly considered in the off 
a 


nvolve. 

af the People s Commissar, the task had seemed 

| the oe a SeemMer 

sampler than he now found it at close hand 
se hand. 


Leaving the shop. he sect out for the coking 


plant. the location of which he had noticed 
from the hilltop that morning. - 

The Donbas works Makarov had left behind 
was one, built by a stock company in 
‘sarist days. Its designers had had in view, not 
once or efficiency, but the stockholders’ 


an old 


convenic 

dividends. Later, of course, many new shops 

had been added, many old ones rebuilt; yet 

the result stood no comparison with this g1- 
born of the first five-year 


eantic new works, 
W iff } 
plans. hat magnificent space, what expedient 


layout! Between the shop buildings, low fences of 
iron grillwork set off wide, tree-dotted lawns. 
Snow-covered mounds marked the outlines of 
summer flower beds. in 
one,” Makarov reflected, imagining the grounds 
as they would appear after a few more year: 
when the trees had had time to grow. 

What he found at the coking plant was not 
encouraging. Though work was in process on 4 
new battery of ovens, it was nol yet far enough 
advanced to promise early relief. 
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“A works and a park, 
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“We'll be on short rations for a lop 
yet, Makarov told himself glumly, Hj, 
fell: but this. he knew, would pass, lt we 
habit, when such moods began, to “close” hi 
mind to the source of trouble, occupying hin 
self with other problems and, above all, ly 
any betrayal of his feelings to others. Now i 

» too 
determined to think of other things, he turned 7 
the direction of the rolling mill shops, rather thay 
return to the furnaces. 

“If they could only take, say, Krainev and 
me—stir us up together, and divide the result in 
two.” he mused. “That would make a pair of 
good engineers, His fervour, and my self-con- 
trol—there’d be just the right amount of each 
to fit out the two of us properly.... Wish I 
knew what’s become of Sergel. Is he alive?” 

From Krainev, his mind turned to Vadim. 

The boy never spoke of his vanished play- 
mate, never asked for Victor’s toys to play with. 
to sense the unspoken agreement 
dead child’s name from the 
On first meeting, Makarov and 
Elena had wept together, silently, And since that 
time neither had spoken of their loss. All that 
had once been Victor’s lay apart, shut up in a 


little black suitcase—treasured relics. 
At one of the blooming mills, Vasili Nikola- 
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tims 
rite 


He seemed 
which kept the 
Makarovs’ lips. 


— 


cevich sand for AOmIE time, watching the pro- 
weeding Instead ol rolling the usual square bil 
Jets for suc 
big. seven-ton Ingol into plate. 


ceeding mills, the blooming was. flat- 


ee » She Qe a) , ; : 
Armour: (lashed through his mind, “So 


yhat’s what they're doing! A new idea.” 


To get a 
the stairs to the bridge leading to the operator's 
ie bridge stood a short, sandy-haired 


cab. On tl 

; in horn-rimmed spectacles, his eyes fixed 
re watch he held in his hand. 

hservation, the sandy-haired 


asked Makarov, none too 


etter view of the work, he mounted 


mal 


on tl 
Completing some 0 


man looked up and 


cordially: 

“What are you doing here?” 

Makarov explained that he was waiting to set 
the chief engineer, and, in the meantime, had de- 
cided to take a look about the works. 

“Your pass,” the sandy-haired man demanded. 

When he had examined the printed slip, with 
the works seal at the bottom, he said briefly, re- 


turning it to Makarov: ge itt 
“You'll find the chief engineer 1M his oflice 


after five o’clock.” 


And_ without another word, he returned to 


his observations. mil 
. ’ . , nl rol’ re- 
“Time studying?” wondered Vasili — 1 
» § ie man 
vich, glancing hack as he left the shop. 
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nade an WM pressive fone, ith lhiw sf) l)| 
Ay) i\ 


with stains on the shoulders left by dij 
Py 


ir 
f () 


(' 
Li), 


the engineering department, EL suppose,” 
In the next shop. round bars wep, I 
Min, 


rol led. 

“Shells. for the frout?’  Makaroy decide 
smiling as he watehed the big workpiece slid 
swiftly, smoothly out from one set of rolls, ang 
into another. There were no workers in gieht 
except for twa young girls—one in a bright ker. 


chief. the other in a jauntily tilted red bere 


—in the operating booth, at the controls. 

The finishing bay of No. 2) blooning mill 
building, equipped with numer: 
a tall man came hurrying up 
to Makarov, and embraced him heartily. It was 
Nechayev, In the South, Makarov and Nechayev 
had felt no particular liking for one another; but 
here—-here they met as close friends. 

“What are you doing?” ‘iakarov asked. 
finishing bay.” Nechayev 


satisfaction. 


shop was a large 
ous cranes. I[lere 


“Manager of the 
answered, with evident 


Makarov stared blankly. This was a | 
rolling mill eng 


e Don- 


eTave 


demotion for such a first-class 
neer as Nechayev had heen counted in th 


bas. Why was he so pleased? ; 
“There’s nothing to be so surprised about, 
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Nechavey eid 


Tyg re 

South The rT | 

oath, They can't Put ue aly Ing] STS Lon WT 
re been hu \ ’ ) Mite 

ck , rt all , None " 7 pst of Shopng 

" ' . oe ! « 
cre Dave been placed hiphe than a manag 

-~ Th} , 7 ) han it 
} is th; \ ‘ ST : 

| a = ide Never Have Ste] ; hid 
f onalitie 7 Te oo “Nan | 
oe _ , men, veto it S P2lving they nian 
}, ito cordial Welcome. Kane, . ly . 1) anythine 
You can't Say 4 7 


* Word to 


> e 
every day. Reprimands VOU Ove; 


listening to wh 
It's a hig works, Vou 


leaves, without al you have 
know, and if you 
vou won't vet around to all the Shops. But the 
chief engineer. Mokshin—there’g a man I respect 
He goes about things diffe | 


rently, Asks about ey- 
ervthing. when he comes around, and he’s always 


sure tO give you some 800d advice. See those?” 
Nechayev pointed to a moving train. The cars 
were thick-walled, fitted with detachable roofs. 
“That’s his idea. They used to cool the armour 
plate before they sent it on to the heat treatment 
shop, and out there they’d have to heat it up 
again. Then the chief engineer proposed these 
cars, and now the armour plate goes off red-hot, 
with no delays for cooling and _ re-heating. - 
They talked on for a while, but only — 
work. Knowing of Makarov's loss, Nechayev 
—* a. -—< Nikolayevich 
At five o’clock — sharp. _ : 


lO say, 
Stop to talk 


cy 
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entered the chief engineer's Waiting > 
° . ( 
was shown into the office at once. om, H, 
Behind the desk s; 
- desk sal the sandy-haired - 
lad Met on the bloomine mil] bridge thay 
yr J © c I 
Rising as Makarov came jn the chief nine 
- he yy OME engi 
shook his hand heartily and, in a pleasant h.” 
asked him to be seated. ™ 
“T must bee y don,” he 
st beg your pardon,” he went on «.. 
ing, “f * lack _— 
S- for my lack of attention to you this mo 
. | ) $_morn. 
ing. I was counting seconds; and I had NO ser 
onds to s ; — 
pare, We don’t get much Production, 
out of our improvised armour rolling mill. Byt 
1. : <4 , 
we'll be starting your mill soon, and then, of 
course, things will go better.” 
Cc e ° e 
Soon? Why, it just arrived not long ago— 


not over three weeks.” 

“Is that what you call—just arrived? Three 
weeks is a very long time, in war. We started 
work on the building for your mill while you 


were stil] using it.” 
Indeed, as Makarov now recalled, the People’s 


Commissar had had the drawings of the armour 
plate mill sent East, by specia] messenger, some 


time before the works ceased operation. ; 
lready, 


“The mill is up on its foundation a’ | 
the chief engineer went on. “We're mounting rs 
auxiliary equipment now, and finishing UP a 
building at the same time. And you say—] 


1 he 
Ning 
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ynived Ile olaneed across the desk reprov- 
ingly: 

, . ‘ 9 . 

Phen. up Makarov s appointment, he 
y it in silence for a moment or two, 


ther unexpected,” he admitted frank- 


picking 


etudie' 

“This is ra 
up again. “Grigoryev is a capable 
| he was always well thought of at 
Commissariat. True, he doesn’t fly 
His shop stopped advancing 
hefore the war, and even now he’s marking 
are better in No. 1 shop. The man- 
feels that study, for an engineer, 
should end only in the grave. He studies himself, 
and_ teaches others. Result: he’s constantly pro- 
oressing, and so are his subordinates.” 

“With the gas situation as it 1s today, it 
won't be an easy job to increase output,” Makarov 


remarked. 
“Don’t give up 
more gas, and soon, 


Where will it come fro 
ready for 


lv. looking 
managet: an 
People's 


the 
An empiricist. 


high. 
long 
time, Things 
ager there 


before you try. There will be 
°° Mokshin said firmly. 

m? ‘The new coke 
battery wont be a long time 0 


come.” 


“So you’ve been out there already, too? In- 


specting the rear? Well, the gas situation will 
improve. You can take my word for that.” 
And Mokshin got UP to take Makarov § 


appointment to the director. 


Rotov was still shut up in his office, receiving 

no one. Scanning the appointment with eviden 
displeasure, he said: 

“Tell him there’s no hurry about it. I’m going 
to telephone the People’s Commissar.” ° 

“Do you think that will change anything?” 

“No.” Rotov admitted. “The order won’t be 
rescinded. But I want the People’s Commissar to 
understand that I don’t like appointments made 
over my head. I answer for the works, and | 
appoint my managers.” 

“I can’t understand your attitude,” Mokshin 
said coldly. “Here we have first-class engineers 
coming into the works, men that know their jobs, 
many of them, better thian our old personnel. And 
what do we do with them? Take Nechayev, for 
instance....” 

“Your vaunted Nechayev! I’ll send him flying 
out of the finishing bay, too,” put in Rotov sharp- 
ly, turning his face away. “Big people coming to 
the works!” He laughed mirthlessly. “They come, 
and they’ll go. They’re birds of passage, sheltering 
here from the storm of war, When the storm ends. 
they'll fly South again, like the cranes. And whom 
are you ¢ : ‘ 
The ils acaatie mee —. Hpes they leave: 
yev to his old lob then le 4s 

mn. e take it? No! 


There’ nh ¢ j | 
s such a thing as pride. And we'll be left 
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— ae 


yhere ; 
wey don’t ase 


“ Apsolutely not. 
Rotov spram: 
were: the tow 
lence of late, 
chief engineer. 
“How long 
_five years?” 
for a man in a 
“The war | 
taking no noti 
it’s our duty | 
we have, to | 
knowledge. T: 
works that ha 
we have here 
well as eith 
ers.” 
“Yet he’s 
good of his | 
things done? 


and good. Or 


aa 


with no one---big or little, We have to keep our 
own forces intact. They grew up here, and they 
won't be lured South by sunshine or fruits. Little, 
mavbe. but our own. With them, at any rate, you 
know the worth and the abilities of each, know 
where and when to push to get results.” 

“IT don’t agree with you,’ rumbled Mokshin. 
“Absolutely not. The war may drag out....” 

Rotov sprang to his feet. How unlike they 
were: the towering director, inclining to corpu- 
lence of late, and the puny, narrow-shouldered 
chief engineer. 

“How long do you think the war will last 
—five years?” Rotov demanded. “A nice mood 
for a man in a job like yours!” 

“The war may drag out,” Mokshin repeated, 
taking no notice of the director’s sarcasm. “And 
it’s our duty to make proper use of every man 
we have, to the full extent of his abilities and 
knowledge. Take Nechayev. He comes from a 
works that had the same type of equipment as 
we have here, and he knows the work just as 
well as either of our blooming mill manag: 
ers. ° 

“Yet he’s made a mess of his job, What’s the 
g00d of his knowledge, if he can’t manage to get 
things done? As to the new shop manager, well 
and good. Only have him wait a day or two he- 
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fore taking over, I must take care of Grigoryey 
first. I'll appoint him chief steel metallurgist. 'Th 
will satisfy him, and the People’s Comnien . 
understand.” _ 
| “You re forgetting one thing,” said Mokshin 

crisply. “I answer for the works equally with 
you—no, to a greater degree than you. To a great. 
er degree. It’s the chief engineer who answers for 
engineering personnel. I shall write to the People’s 
Commissar this very day about your attitude to 
our new people.” 

Turning unhurriedly, he left 

Often, as today, leaving the 
Mokshin carried in his heart a bitter aftertaste. 
But he kept his feelings under strict control. Only 
once, in the year they had worked together, had 
Mokshin’s temper broken bounds: when the direc- 
without so much as 4a word to him, counter- 
for the cleaning of the gas line. 
Rushing into the director’s office, where a number 
of shop managers had gathered for some confer- 
ence, he had demanded loudly: 

“Am I chief engineer at this works?” 

“What's that?” Rotov had asked amazed'y. 


“Pm asking you: am I chief engineet: 


6 ’ ° : as 
Yes, you're chief engineer. ade 
“Wel. if 1 am, I'd thank you not to me 


in my affairs.” 


the room. 
director’s office, 


tor. 
manded his order 
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(nd, lest his anger carry him too far, he had 
hurried out. 

Since that incident, things had been a little 
easier. SUll, Mokshin was compelled to wage a con- 
stant offensive, to fight for his views, to argue over 
every question. He could never make up his mind 
what quality prevailed in Rotov: will, or obstinacy. 

“What could have spoiled the man so rapid- 
ly?" Mokshin wondered, as he walked down the 
corridor to his own oflice. “Can it be the works 
achievements? Not only the works, of course. 
Actually, he heads the whole town as well. Every- 
thing the town can boast comes from the works. 
The streetcars are run by a special works depart- 
ment, the pavements laid by the works improve- 
ment department, the parks and boulevards plant- 
ed by the greenery department. Even the chair- 
man of the town Soviet comes around to ask. 
rather than demand.” 


To Makarov, waiting in his office, Mokshin 
said: 
“The director suggests that you rest a day or 
two. Are you settled comfortably? Has your 
family arrived?” 
“Yes. my family’s here,” Vasili Nikolayevich 
answered slowly, sensing, from Mokshin’s tone, 


that his appointment in Grigoryev’s place had 
been badly received. 
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“That's splendid,” said Mokshin. “Myself 
was here alone, the first sx months, My i, 
didn't want to leave Sverdlovsk. We were bo . 
there, you see, hoth of us. Its no fun when von, 
head is here, and your heart out there. You sus 
feel split in two.” | 

He smiled, a pleasant smile. 


Makarov got up. 
“If I'm not needed here, | don’t have to stay," 


he said, with his habitual frankness. 
“You're badly needed,” Mokshin returned, sud. 


denly severe. “And you're going to work with us.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


Vadim was improving rapidly. His cheeks had 
ut, and the fresh colour was returning. 
wan, tortured face, Makarov 


nd not the child, who was 


rounded o 
Looking into Elena’s 
felt that it was she, a 
II. Incurably ill. 
Two days passed, 
moned to the works. 
again, for the hundredth time, 
cursed himself for his habit o 
doubts and troubles. 


Towards evening, 
the Makarovs’ 


peeped warily im: 


yet Makarov was not sum- 


Elena began to worry, and 
Vasili Nikolayevich 
€ telling her al! his 


A 


the front doorbell rans 
ned 


moment later, door was OP© 
Dmitryus: 


slightly, and a face 
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